'THE MERCHANT OF VENICE'

which his own vivid telling of the story affords the
most effective condemnation. What a strange moral
confusion is suggested to our minds by that brilliant
comedy, as rich in figure and colour as a picture by
Paolo Veronese, The Merchant of Venice. Whatever
may have been the didactic intention, the moral tone
of the old play on which it was based and which
Stephen Gosson commended as 'representing the
greediness of worldly choosers and bloody minds of
usurers', Shakespeare seems to have got rid of it
fairly completely. For of all the suitors who come to
Belmont, Bassanio best deserves the title of a 'worldly
chooser'. The others have apparently as much to give
as to receive, but Bassanio, like Lord Byron when he
proposed to marry Miss Milbanke, was a suitor in
order to be able to pay his debts and generally settle
himself, se regler. And as for the second moral, it is
hard to say that the Christians are a whit less 'bloody
minded* than Shylock. At least to modern feeling to
rob a man of all his wealth and compel him to change
his religion seems even worse than to deprive him of
a pound of flesh. As Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says:
'Shakespeare misses more than half the point when he
makes the intended victims, as a class and by habit,
just as heartless as Shylock without any of Shylock's
passionate excuse/1 He attributes the failure to the
immaturity of his art, but it lies deeper than that. It
^as not Shakespeare's business to correct or even to
criticise the moral standard of his audience, but to
amuse them.2 He was neither an Ibsen nor a Shaw, not

1 Works of Shakespeare, ed. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover
Wilson. The M* ofV* Introduction.

* But Schiicking has wisely distinguished between such plays as may
and others that may not be used to reconstruct the moral and social ideals
of his time, The Merchant of Venice is a fairy-tale to which we might
apply, more justly than to the comedies of Wycherley and his contem-
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